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FOREWORD 

This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Costa  Rica  and  its 
trade  relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  1929-1938, 
is  one  of  a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America,   Part  I 
deals  with  the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the 
trade  of  individual  Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin 
American  export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of 
the  Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  includ- 
ing those  arising  out  of  the  present  European  war.   Part  II,  consisting 
of  20  sections,  is  a  survey  of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  exports,  and  the 
trend,  composition,  and  source  of  imports.   Each  section  also  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  v;ith  the  particular 
country.   Part  III  deals  individually  v-i-th  approximately  30  selected 
Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  Of  which  there  is  e   dis- 
cussion of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers,  prices,  and  competitive 
conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  thie  report  are  as 

follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.  2.  -  Bolivia 
do.  3.  -  Brazil 
do.  A'  -  Chile 
do.  5.  -  Colombia 
do.  6.  -  Ecuador 
do.  7.  -  Paraguay- 
do.  8.  -  Peru 
do.  9.  -  Uruguay 
do.  10.  -  Tenezuela 
do.  U.  -  CoBta  Rica 

do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 

do.  13.  -  Guatemala 

do.  14.  -  Honduras 

do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  11.  -  COSTA  RICA 
Costa  Rica  -  A  Description 

Physical  characteristics* 

"^iT 

Costa  Rica,  one  of  the  six  countries  of  Central  America,  is 
boiinded  on  the  north  by  Nicaragua,  on  the  south  by  Panama,  on  the 
east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  v/est  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Extending  about  275  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast  at  its  longest 
point,  and  with  a  maximum  width  of  about  150  miles,  it  has  an  Atlantic 
coast  line  of  120  miles  and  a  Pacific  coast  line  of  3^0  miles.   Its 
area,  23,000  square  miles,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  West  Virginia. 

Costa  Rica  is  traversed  from  north\7est  to  southeast  by  tv/o 
ranges  of  the  American  Cordillera.   These  ranges,  containing 
elevations  of  more  than  10,000  feet,  are  dotted  with  numerous  vol- 
canoes, most  of  which  are  no?/  extinct.   Dense  forests  cover  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  v/hilo  on  the  Pacific  side  are 
rolling  hills  and  fertile  pastures.   The  broad  plateau  enclosed  by 
the  two  mountain  chains  has  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet, 
and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  coiontry's  area.   Flanking 
the  mountain  ranges  are  coastal  plains  of  varying  widths;  in  general 
the  Pacific  littoral  is  narrow,  while  that  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
fairly  broad. 

There  are  numerous  rivers  in  Costa  Rica.   Those  are  of  great 
importance  as  sources  of  water  and  hydroelectric  power,  but  fev/  are 
navigable  by  ships  of  any  size.   The  principal  river  is  the  San  Juan, 
which  forms  the  Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  boundary  from  Lake  Nicaragua 


1/  Officially  known  as  Republica  de  Costa  Rica  (Republic  of  the 
Rich  Coast) . 


to  the  Caribbean  Sea.   This  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  by  small  steamers.   Other  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Tempisque  and  the  Bededero,  in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste.   The  prin,- 
cipal  ports  of  Costa  Rica  are  Puerto  Limon,  the  center  of  the  banana 
trade  (on  the  Caribbean  side),  and  Puntarenas  (on  the  Pacifio  coast). 

1/ 

About  320  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  main  lines  connect  San  Jose,  the  capital,  with  the  adjacent  city 
of  Alajuela,  with  Limon,  and  with  Puntarenas.   There  are  about  1,800 
miles  of  highways  in  Costa  Rica,  but  the  motor  highway  system  is 
largely  confined  to  the  highland  region,  and  connects  San  Jose' with 
the  important  adjacent  cities.   There  fiire  no  automobile  roads  con- 
necting the  central  plateau  with  the  coasts. 

Although  Costa  Rica  is  in  the  Tropics,  its  climate  varies  consid- 
erably with  the  altitude.   In  general,  the  country  may  be  divided  into 
three  climatic  zones.   The  hot  zone  (tierra  caliente) ,  that  under 
3,000  feet  elevation,  includes  the  coastal  and  river  plains;  the  mean 
temperature  ranges  from  77°  to  95°  F»   The  temperate  zone  (tierra 
templada),  at  aJ-titudes  of  from  3)000  to  6,000  feet,  comprises  the 
central  plateau;  the  mean  temperatiire  ranges  from  59°  to  77°  F. 
The  cool  zone  (tierra  fria),  includes  those  areas  with  elevations  of 
mors  than  6,000  feet.   Here  the  air  is  dry,  and  frosts  are  frequent. 


]/  The  gage  of  the  Costa  i^ican  railroads  is  3  feet  6  inches  (the 
;-tandard  United  States  gage  is  4-  feet  8^  inches). 


Rainfall  is  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  falling  on 
about  300  days  per  year.   In  the  Pacific  coastal  section,  and  in  the 
central  plateau,  the  seasons  are  more  pronoiinced,  the  rainy  season 
extending  from  May  to  November,  and  the  dry  from  December  to  April, 
The  moderate  rainfall  in  the  plateau  region  is  entirely  adequate  for 
agriculture  and  grazing,  but  there  is  little  precipitation  in  the 
higher  mountains.   The  rainfall  in  Costa  Rica  as  a  whole  averages 
about  100  inches  per  year. 
Population* 

According  to  the  Census  of  1927,  the  population  of  Costa  Rica 
was  472,000.   An  official  estimate  of  December  31,  1938,  placed  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  623,000,  or  about  27  persons  to  the  square 
mile.   The  population  is  concentrated,  however,  in  the  healthful 
highland  regions,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose,  which  is 
located  at  an  elevation  of  3,870  feet.   Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  reside  in  the  Province  of  San  Jose  and  the  adjacent 
Provinces  of  Alajuela  and  Cartago,  which  together  account  for  only 
one-third  of  the  total  Costa  Rican  area. 

,1/ 

The  capital  and  principal  city  of  Costa  Rica  is  San  Jose.    Its 

population  in  1937  was  estimated  to  be  63,000.   Other  important 

2/ 
cities,  with  their  estimated  population  in  1937,  are  Heredia,  9,000; 

Alajuela,  8,700;  Puerto  Liraon,  8,600;  Cartago,  8,200;  and  Puntar- 

enas,  7,4-00. 

The  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  predominantly  of  European  descent, 

many  being  of  pure  Spanish  blood.   The  number  of  native  Indians  is 

y   During  most  of  the  colonial  period  Cartago  was  the  capital. 
2/  December  31,  1937, 


decreasing;  in  1937  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  only  3,500  in 
the  country.   A  number  of  Negroes  from  the  British  West  Indies  are 
employed  on  the  banana  plantations  in  the  Caribbean  lowlands,  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Limon. 

The  language  of  Costa  Rica  is  Spanish*   Because  of  the  large 
number  of  British  West  Indians  in  the  Province  of  Limon,  however, 
English  is  widely  spoken  there.   Literacy  in  Costa  Rica  is  estimated 
at  76  percent. 
Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Costa  Rica  is  an  agricultural  country,  with  but  few  mining  and 
manufactiiring  industries.   The  principal  export  crops  are  coffee, 
bananas,  and  cacao,  but  sugar,  tobacco,  com,  beans,  rice,  and  potatoes 
are  grown,  principally  for  domestic  consumption,  as  are  a  wide  variety 
of  tropical  and  temperate  zone  fruits  and  vegetables.   About  7  percent 
of  the  total  area  of  Costa  Rica  is  under  cultivation. 

Coffee  is  the  predominant  Costa  Ricsua  crop,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  largely  dependent  upon  it.   Coffee  trees  are  grown 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  bat  the  principal  production 
takes  place  on  the  central  plateau,  in  the  Provinces  of  San  Jose, 
Cartago,  Alajuela,  and  Heredia.   The  Costa  Rican  product  is  a  "mild" 
coffee,  and  is  used  in  the  United  States  largely  for  blending  purposes. 
It  commands  a  high  price  in  European  and  United  States  markets,  and 
competes  only  indirectly  with  Braailian  coffee.    During  the  decade 


y   In  the  trade,  all  coffees  are  roughly  grouped  into  "Brazils" 
and  "Milds,"  the  latter  comprising  all  coffees  grown  outside  of 
Brazil. 


1929-1938,  coffee  accounted  for  one-half  or  more  of  all  Costa  Rican 
exports,  in  terms  of  value.   Exports  in  the  3  years  1936-1938  averaged 
53,5  million  pounds  annually,  about  tvfo- thirds  of  which  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Costa  Rica  was  the  first  of  the  Central  American  countries  to 
produce  bananas  for  export.   The  principal  production  takes  place  on 
the  Caribbean  coastal  plain,  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Limon, 
the  development  having  been  sponsored  largely  by  United  States  inter- 
ests.  Because  of  soil  exhaustion  and  the  prevalence  of  the  leaf -spot 
disease,  production  of  bananas  in  Costa  Rica  has  been  smaller  in  recent 
years  than  it  was  several  decades  ago;  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
extensive  plantings  have  been  made.   No  statistics  are  available 
showing  the  production  of  bananas  in  Costa  Rica.   Exports  in  the  3 
years  1936-1938,  however,  averaged  about  5.2  million  bunches  an- 
nually, almost  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.   Costa  Rica 
ranks  seventh  among  the  countries  of  Latin  America  as  an  exporter  of 
bananas.   In  terms  of  value,  bananas  have  customarily  accounted  for 
one-fourth  or  more  of  total  exports. 

The  third  ranking  Costa  Rican  export  crop  is  cacao,  grown  prin- 
cipally in  the  Province  of  Limon.   In  recent  years  large  acreages 
formerly  devoted  to  bananas  have  been  utilized  for  the  cultivation 
of  cacao.   Exports  of  cacao  from  Costa  Rica,  most  of  which  are  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Limon,  averaged  14.6  million  pounds  annually  in  the 


X/  Bunches  of  50  pounds. 


3  years  1936-1933.   In  recent  years,  exports  of  cacao  have  accovmted 
for  from  8  to  12  percent  of  total  exports,  in  terras  of  value. 

Costa  Rican  beef  cattle  are  pastured  principally  on  thexPacific 
coastal  plains;  dairy  cattle  are  raised  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
Cordillera.   In  1929  there  were  399  thousand  cattle  and  83  thousand 
hogs  in  the  country.   There  are  small  exports  of  live  cattle  and  of 
hides  and  skins. 

The  forest  reserves  of  Costa  Rica  are  extensive,  but  little 
developed.   Among  the  many  woods  are  oak,  mahogany,  cedar,  brazil- 
wood, ebony,  cocobolo  (a  species  of  rosewood),  balsa,  and  fustic 
(used  as  a  yellov;  dyestuf  f ) .   Some  rubber  trees  are  also  f  oioad. 
Cedar,  balsa,  and  cocobolo  are  the  principal  forest  products  exported, 
but  small  quantities  of  rubber  are  also  shipped.   Mahogany,  cedar, 
and  rosewood  are  used  for  the  manufactiAre  of  furniture  destined  for 
the  domestic  market.   There  are  118  sawmills  in  the  country. 

A  number  of  minerals  are  fo\ind  in  Costa  Rica,  including  gold, 
silver,  copper,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  merciu'y,  coal,  and  siolphur. 
With  the  exception  of  gold  mining,  however,  there  has  been  little 
mineral  development.   The  value  of  gold  production  in  1939  was  es- 
timated to  be  560  thousand  dollars j  exports  of  gold  in  1938,  valued 
at  554.  thousand  dollars,  constituted  more  than  5  percent  of  total 
exports,  in  terms  of  value. 

The  principal  manuXacturing  industries  of  Costa  Rica  are  those 
associated  with  the  processing  of  agriculttiral  and  forest  products. 
These  are  the  processing  of  coffee,  the  grinding  of  sugar  cane,  the 
preparation  of  cacao,  and  the  sawing  of  lumber.   Most  other 


maniifactiiring  industries  relate  to  the  production  of  consumer  goods, 
including  such  products  as  te:>rbiles,  leather  goods,  shoes,  soap,  starch, 
candies,  candles,  cheese,  beer,  cigars,  cig-^xettes,  brooms,  and 
furniture.   The  distillation  of  spirits  is  a  Government  monopoly. 

According  to  a  recent  official  census,  there  are  2,9l6  industrial 

1/ 
establishments  in  Costa  Rica.    Most  of  these,  however,  are  small 

enterprises  of  the  hsjidicraft  or  cottage  type,  producing  for  local 
consiiraption. 

Statistics  of  foreign  investments  in  Costa  Rica,  other  than  those 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  available.   United  States  direct  invest- 
ments in  Costa  Rica  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  13,3  million 

2/ 

d9llars.    No  data  are  available  to  show  the  distribution  of  these 

investments  by   economic  groux")3,  but  a  large  portion  is  probably  in  the 

banana  industry.   The  United  States  portfolio  of  Costa  Rican  securi- 

i/ 
ties  in  1935  was  estimated  to  be  10.2  million  dollars. 

l/  Secretaxia  de  Trabajo,  Oficina  Tecnica.   The  establishments  in- 
clude 190  coffee  cle<ining  plants,  87  plants  for  grinding  coffee  and 
cacao,  63  rice  mills,  and  118  sawmills.   No  data  are  available  show- 
ing the  number  of  workers  in  Costa  Rican  manufacturing  establishments. 

2/  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  investments  are  defined 
as  all  United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or 
enterprises  which  are  controlled  by  a  person  or  small  group  of  persons 
(corporate  or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 

^   Cleona  Lev/is ,  America's  Stake  in  International  Investments,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1938,  p.  655.   "Portfolio"  investments  are 
defined  as  equity  and  other  security  investments  in  foreign-controlled 
corporations,  and  investments  in  the  security  issues  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  subdivisions  thereof. 


The  Foreign  Trade  of  Costa  Rica 

In  1933  Costa  Rica  ranked  second  in  foreign  trade  among  the  six 
republics  of  Central  America,  being  exceeded  only  by  Guatejnala.   In 
that  year,  with  exports  valued  at  10.1  million  dollars,-^  Costa  Rica 
furnished  20  percent  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  exported  from 
the  six  Central  American  countries.   Imports  amounted  to  12.6  million 
dollars,  and  represented  17  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Central 
American  imports. 

Prior  to  1929,  when  export  values  were  calculated  on  a  c,  i.  f. 
basis,  Costa  Rican  exports  customarily  exceeded  imports.-'   In  the  10 
years  1929-193 S,  however,  when  exports  were  valued  on  an  f .  o.  b. 
basis,  imports  exceeded  exports  in  5  years.    Import  values  are 
c.  i,  f .  Costa  Rican  ports  or  frontier  as  per  consular  invoices, 
excluding  import  duties.   In  the  3  years  1936-1933-  the  import 
balance  ranged  from  SS  tho\isand  dollars  (1936)  to  2.5  million  dollars 
(1933),  imports  exceeding  exports  by  1  to  24-  percent. 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  Costa  Rica  has  a  larger  foreign 
trade  than  any  other  Central  American  country  except  Panama.   In  1938 
Costa  Rica's  exports  were  equal  to  $16.70  per  capita  and  its  imports 
to  120.30,  as  compared  with  fK25.10  and  ^•22.90,  respectively,  for  the 

United  States. 

1/  The  monetary  unit  is  the  colon. Beginning  in  1936,  however, 
Costa  Rican  trade  statistics  were  reported  in  United  States  dollars. 
For  conversion  rates  for  years  prior  to  1936,  see  table  1. 

2/  Prior  to  1929,  Costa  Rican  export  values  were  c,  i.  f.  country 
of  destination.   Beginning  in  1929,  export  values  were  f .  0.  b.  Costa 
Rican  port  of  embarkation,  as  declared  by  merchants,  except  in  the 
case  of  certain  staple  exports  (e.  g.,  coffee  and  bananas)  for  which 
official  valuations,  revised  annually,  are  used. 

y  1929,  193A,  and  1936-1938. 
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Costa  Rican  commercial  policy* 

Prior  to  1939  the  tariff  '>f  Costa  Rica  was  a  single-column 

tariff.   No  conventional  reductions  have  been  made,  except  in  the 

1/ 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States.    Costa  Rica  has  conditional 

most-favored-nation  agreements  with  the  United  KingdcHB,  Spain,  Ireland, 

and  Sweden,  and  unconditional  agreements  n^tth  the  lAiited  States,  France, 

Germai^,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  emd  Norway.   Costa  Rica  has  no  reciprocal 

free-trade  or  preferential  tariff  agreements  in  force  -with  other 

Central  American  countries,  Imt,  in  her  most-favored-nation  agreements 

with  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  excepts  any 

preferences  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  these  neighbor  nations. 

No  quotas  have  been  imposed  b7  Costa  Rica,  and  no  clearing  or  foreign 

exchange  agreements  have  been  made. 

3/ 
The  Costa  Rican  tariff  ie  largely  for  revenue,   but  tariff  pi^)- 

tection  has  been  accorded  a  number  of  the  products  of  domestic 


1/  In  the  trade  agreement  between  the  Ihiited  States  and  Costa  Rica, 
effective  August  2,  1937,  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Costa  Rica  to 
the  United  States  included  reductions  in  duty  on  30  tariff  items  and 
bindings  against  increase  in  duty  on  U  others.   Over  200  individual 
commodities  were  affected.   The  reductions  in  duty  ranged  from  8-3/3 
percent  to  65  percent  of  the  previous  rates.   Of  Iftiited  States  ex- 
ports to  Costa  Rica  in  1935,  12  percent  were  eiffected  by  reductions 
in  duty  and  23  percent  were  affected  by  bindings.   Concessions  made 
by  the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica  related  almost  entirely  to  dis- 
tinctively tropical  products.   Nine  tariff  items,  including  coffee, 
bananas,  and  caceus,  were  bound  on  the  free  list,  and  5  items  were 
bound  against  increase  in  duties  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

2/  Compensation  trade  of  a  private  nature  has  been  carried  on  with 
Germany. 

2/  Of  the  Costa  Rican  revenues  for  1939,  irtiich  amounted  to  42.7 
million  colones  (approximately  7.6  million  dollars),  ^^7.5  percent 
consisted  of  customs  duties  azid  A* 2  percent  of  fixed  export  taxes. 
Liquor  taxes  accounted  for  13.7  percent,  revenues  fJrom  the  Pacific 
Railway  for  12.8  percent,  and  other  revenues  for  21.8  percent. 
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industry,  including  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  wheat  flour,  rice, 
cattle,  meats,  dairy  products,  sugar,  candies,  beer,  tallow,  soap, 
shoes,  tobacco,  textiles,  and  ready-made  clothing.   The  COsta  Rican 
import  duties  are  specific,  and  are  based  largely  on  units  of  weight. 
In  addition  to  the  import  duties,  a  numljer  of  other  charges  are 
levied  on  imports,  including  a  consular  fee  of  U   percent  ad  valorem, 
wharfage  fees,  and  provincial  duties.   From  time  to  time  during  the 
decade  1929-1933  an  emergency  additional  tariff  of  10  percent  ad 
valorem  was  levied.   A  law  published  March  10,  1939)  provided  for  a 
differential  customs  siircharge  of  100  percent  on  imports  from  coun- 
tries in  the  trade  with  which  Costa  Rican  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
more  than  50  percent  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

There  has  been  no  general  revision  of  the  tariff  in  recent  years, 
but  a  number  of  changes  in  duties  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 
A  law  of  July  31,  19^0,  approved  by  the  Executive  on  August  3,  19A0, 
declared  that  the  importation  of  machinery  and  accessories  for  the 
use  of  new  industries  would  be  free  of  customs  duties.   By  a  law  of 
August  20,  19A0,  macliinery,  utensils,  and  implements  used  in  canning, 
as  well  as  certain  ingredients  and  packing  materials,  were  also  made 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  import  duties. 

Export  duties  are  levied  by  Costa  Rica  on  a  number  of  commodities, 
including  coffee  and  bananas.   By  a  law  of  February  23,  1939,  chicle 

ficum  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  export  taxes  for  a  period  of 

1/ 
10  years.   In  December  1937  the  export  tax  of  $.1.50  per  quintal 

of  coffee  was  changed  to  a  levy  of  8  percent  ad  valorem.   On 


1/  The  quintal  in  Costa  Rica  is  equivalent  to  220. >46  pounds, 
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March  24^,  1939>  the  Costa  Rican  Congress  approved  a  bill  reducing 
the  export  tax  on  coffee  from  8  to  6  percent  on  the  194-0-1941  crop, 
and  providing  for  a  fiirther  reduction  thereafter  of  2  percent  each 
year  until  the  tax  is  eliminated.   A  law  of  August  20,  194-0,  pro- 
vided for  the  exemption  from  export  duties,  for  a  period  of  10  years, 
of  fresh  or  packed  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  garden  products. 

The  Costa  Rican  Executive  may  alter  import  duties  autonomously 
under  certain  conditions,  especially  by  increasing  (within  limits) 
the  duties  on  luxury  strticles,  but  for  reductions  by   commercial 
agreement,  legislative  approval  is  required.   In  1901  the  Executive 
was  empowered  to  increase  or  decrease  import  duty  rates,  provided 
that  luxury  articles  remained  dutiable  at  higher  rates  than  articles 
of  first  necessity  or  materials  for  the  use  of  national  industries. 
This  authorization  was  cited  by  the  Executive  as  late  as  June  24.,  1930, 
in  decreeing  a  duty  on  confectiqnery.   A  law  effective  January  23, 
1933,  authorized  the  Executive  to  increase  import  duties  up  to  double 
the  then  existing  rates  on  all  articles  considered  dispensable  luxury 
goods.   The  Executive  was  also  authorized  by  a  legislative  decree  of 
February  16,  1933,  to  impose  a  penalty  surtax  of  three-tenths  of  the 
duties  on  the  products  of  countries  not  granting  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Costa  Rican  products. 

Exchange  control  was  introduced  in  Costa  Rica  on  January  16, 

1/ 
1932.    Under  the  system  in  force  after  February  23,  1935,  exporters 

and  other  holders  of  foreign  exchange  were  required  to  deliver  their 

exchange  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Exportation  of  Products,  which 

1/  The  gold  standard  was  suspended  by  Costa  Rica  on  September  18, 
19U. 
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made  allocations  to  cover  imports  and  other  necessary  reqidrements • 
In  July  1935  the  Control  Board,  in  granting  authorizations  to  purchase 
foreign  exchange,  was  directed  to  give  preference,  first,  to  the 
liquidation  of  invoices  from  the  country  on  which  the  exchange  is 
drawn  and,  next,  to  the  payment  of  invoices  from  countries  which  are 
important  purchasers  of  Costa  Eican  products. 

Under  new  regulations,  adopted  on  January  1,  1937,  in  connection 
with  the  new  banking  laws,  foreign  exchange  coiald  be  bought  and  sold 
only  through  local  registered  banks,  thereby  reestablishing  the  prin- 
ciple which  existed  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  February 
193  5  >  when  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange  was  permitted 
between  private  parties  on  the  condition  that  declaration  of  the 
transaction  be  made  to  the  Control  Board.   Since  January  1937,  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica  has  fixed  the  buying  and  selling  rates 
of  the  colon. 

On  September  8,  1939,  the  Government  established  two  classes  of 
exchange  allotments,  (1)  for  necessary  consumer  goods,  and  (2)  for 
other  merchandise  regularly  imported.   Eighty  percent  of  available 
exchange  reported  daily  by  the  banks  was  allocated  for  essential 
imports,  10  percent  for  other  merchandise  regularly  imported,  and 
10  percent  for  noncommercial  requirements.   A  decree  of  February  9, 
194-0,  expanded  the  number  of  commodities  considered  essential,  and 
increased  the  allotment  of  exchange  for  nonessential  imports  to  12 
percent  at  the  expense  of  noncommercial  transactions.   Import  permits 
are  not  required  by  Costa  Rica. 

There  are  now  two  types  of  exchange  in  Costa  Rica  —  controlled 
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and  uncontrolled.   Controlled  exchange  arises  out  of  exports  of  Costa 
Rican  products,  and  is  sold  by  exporters  at  the  official  rate.   Uncon- 
trolled exchange  results  from  nonexport  transactions,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased without  restriction .-i^  In  practice,  there  has  been  little  dif- 
ference between  the  controlled  and  the  uncontrolled  rates  of  exchange. 

Exports  from  Costa  Rica. 

Tyend.  -  The^  most  significant  features  of  the  Costa  Rican  export 
trade  in  the  decade  1929-1938  were  the  declining  importance  of  exports 
of  coffee,  the  principal  export  commodity,  the  decline  in  the  position 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market,  and  the  increased  shares  of  the  export 
trade  taken  by  the  United  States  and  Germany.   Exports  from  Costa  Rica 
to  the  world  and  to  the  United  States,  in  the  period  1924-1938,  are 
shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  herein- 
after presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  exports  to  the  world  or  to  the 
United  States.   Exports  to  the  world  in  1929  were  exceeded  by  those  in 
1926,  1927,  and  1928,  and  were  about  1  percent  below  the  average  for 

the  5  years  1924-1928.   It  is  probable  that  exports  to  the  United 

2/ 
States  in  1929  were  about  one-fourth  below  the  average  for  the  5  years.-' 

1/  For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  dollar  equiv- 
alent of  the  colon  has  been  as  follows:  1929,  $0.2500;  1932, 
$0.2273;  1936,  ^^0.1783;  1937,  $0.1783;  and  1938,  $0.1783.   Recent 
quotations  have  been  as  follows:  Controlled  rate  —  1939,  $0.1779; 
October  1940,  $0.1779.   Uncontrolled  rate  —  1939,  10.1764; 
October  1940,  $0.1742  (Foreign  Commerce  YJeekly,  December  28,  1940). 

2/  From  1924  to  1928  the  Costa  Rican  export  statistics  were 
officially  reported  on  the  basis  of  c.i.f.  valuations;  after  1929  they 
were  reported  on  the  f.o.b.  basis  (see  table  1).   The  calculations 
here  presented  for  exports  to  the  world  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
f.o.b.  valuations  for  192^-1928  which  are  also  available  in  Costa  Rican 
statistics  (see  footnote  2,  table  1).   The  f.o.b,  values  of  Costa 
Rican  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1924-1928,  however, 
are  not  available.   On  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  f.o.b. 
and  the  c.i.f.  values  of  exports  to  the  world  in  the  period  192/.-1928, 
it  appears  that  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1929  were  about  one- 
fourth  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  1924-1928. 
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Table  1.  -  Costa  Rica;     Trade  with  the  world,  192ii-1938 
(Valiie  in  thousands  of  U.  B,   dollars)-/ 


Tear 


Exports 


Imports 


192A  — 

1925  — 

1926  — 

1927  — 

1928  — 


1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 


1932 

1933 


193i!^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
193B 


2/16,565 
2/16,^6 
2/18,962 
2/18,058 
2/19,636 

15,753 

U,2A7 

12,256 

7,A52 

9,081 

8,696 

7,712 

8,309 

11,512 

10,  U6 


12,003 
13,821 
13,826 
16,311 
17,893 

20, 16^ 

10,8.^7 

8,681 

5,A5A 
6,3ii6 

8,720 

7,162 

8,397 

11,879 

12,621 


1/  Converted  at  the  rate  of  1  colon  equals  fpO.2500  (192^-1928)  j 
statistics  for  1929-1938  reported  in  U.  S.  dollars. 

2/  From  1924  to  1928,  values  are  ci.f.  country  of  destination; 
thereafter,  values  are  f.o.b.  Costa  Mean  port  of  embarkation.   The 
f.o.b.  values  for  1924  to  1928  were  reported  as  follov/s:  1924, 
eu,880,000j  1925,  $U,735,000;  1926,^16,837,000;  1927,  $15, 936,000; 
and  1928,  $17,160,000. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Informe  de  la 
Direccion  General  de  Estadistica. 
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Table  2.  -  Costa  Rica:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  132U 


-1938^ 


(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


,2/ 


Tear 


192A 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

193^; 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Exports 


Value 


7,938 
7,028 
7,6A2 
5,9A2 
6,029 

A,  818 

3,121 
3,190 
3,330 

2,i;07 
2,997 
3,681 
5,188 
A,  628 


Percent  of 

total  to 

Iftiited 

States 


>^7.9 
A2.8 
i;0.3 
32.9 

30.7 

30.6 
28.2 
25.5 
iU.8 
36.7 

27.7 
38.9 
U.3 
A5.1 
-45.6 


Imports 


Value 


6,807 
7,/^8A 
7,706 
8,199 
8,979 

9,682 
5,^^00 
A,501 
2,874- 
2,828 

2,739 
3,663 
5,0^8 
6,195 


Percent  of 

total  from 

United 

States 


56.7 
5A.1 
55.7 
50.3 
50.2 

^^8.0 
A9.8 
51.8 
52.7 
U.6 

38.2 
A3. 6 
A2.5 
A9.1 


1/  Includes  the  Canal  Zone  through  1934.. 

2/  Converted  at  the  following  rates:  Imports  -  one  colon  equals, 
192^^-1931,  $0.2500;  1932,  $0.2273;  1933,  $0.2198;  statistics  for 
1934.-1938  reported  in  U,  S.  dollars;  Exports  -  one  colon  equals, 
192^-1928,  $0.2500;  statistics  for  1929-1938  reported  in  U.  S.  dollars, 
From  1924.  to  1928,  values  are  c.i.f.  United  States;  thereafter, 
values  are  f.o.b.  Costa  Rican  port  of  embarkation.   F.o.b.  values 
for  1924.  to  1928  are  not  available. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Informe  de  la 
Direcci^n  General  de  Estadistica,  and  Importacion  y  Exportacic^n 
(192A  and  1928  statistics) . 
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Total  exports  from  Costa  Rica  in  1929  were  valued  at  15.8 
million  dollars.    Following  the  trend  of  world  trade,  they  declined 
to  7.5  million  dollars  in  1932,  or  A7   percent  of  their  1929  value. 
After  1932,  exports  increased  irregularly,  reaching  11.5  million 
dollars  in  1937.   As  a  result  of  lower  prices  for  coffee,  they 
declined  in  1938  to  10.1  million  dollars,  or  6/t.   percent  of  the  1929 
level.   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  exports  in  1939  amounted 
to  9,1  million  dollars,  a  decline  of  10  percent  from  1938.   The 
decline  is  attributable  chiefly  to  smaller  exports  of  coffee,  par- 
ticularly to  European  countries. 

Price  and  quantvua  indexes  of  Costa  Rican  exports  are  not  avail- 
able.  The  effect  of  fluctiiations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the 
export  trade  of  Costa  Rica,  however,  is  indicated  by  statistics  for 
the  leading  export  commodities  -  coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao  -  which 
in  the  decade  1929-1938  constituted  from  85  to  97  percent  of  total 
Costa  Rican  exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  quantities  of  these 
commodities  exported,  and  the  average  \init  values,  indicate  that 
the  decline  in  Costa  Rican  exports  from  1929  to  1932  may  be  attri- 
buted more  to  a  decline  in  prices  than  to  a  reduction  in  quantities. 
The  recovery  after  1932,  however,  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
increases  in  the  q\iantities  exported  of  the  two  principal  products  - 
coffee  and  bananas. 


1/  Beginning  in  1936,  Costa  Rican  trade  statistics  were  reported 
in  United  States  dollars.  Statistics  employed  in  this  report  were 
obtained  from  the  Informe  de  la  Direcci^n  General  de  Estadistica  f 
1938,  and  therefore  no  conversions  were  necessary. 
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Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  selected  Costa  Rican 
export  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in 
table  3,   Exports  of  coffee  declined  from  13 -U   million  pounds  in 
1929  to  40.8  million  pounds  in  1932,  a  decline  of  only  about  6 
percent.   In  the  same  period  the  average  unit  value  declined  by 
more  than  one-half  (from  $0,225  to  $0.106  per  poiind) .   After  1932, 
exports  of  coffee  increased,  reaching  58.5  million  po-unds  in  1937; 
in  1938,  hovrcver,  they  declined  to  55.1  million  pounds.   Unit 
values  declined  in  1936  (to  $0,097  per  pound),  but  in  1937  retiorned 
almost  to  the  1932  level.   In  1938  the  unit  value  declined  to 
$0.09  per  pound,  which  was  only  /+0  percent  of  the  value  in  1929 • 

Exports  of  bananas  declined  by  almost  tv;o-fifths  between  1929 
and  1932  -  from  6.7  million  bunches  to  approximately  4-  million 

1/ 

bunches.    But  the  average  unit  value  in  1932  was  only  9  percent 
lower  than  that  in  1929-   After  1932  exports  of  bananas  increased, 
reaching  6  million  bunches  in  1937;  they  declined  to  5.5  million 
bunches  in  1938,  or  82  percent  of  the  1929  level.   Unit  values 
declined  from  1932  to  1937,  and  increased  slightly  in  1938,  when 
they  were  75  percent  of  the  1929  figure. 

In  contrast  with  exports  of  bananas  and  coffee,  exports  of 
cacao  from  Costa  Rica  increased  from  13  million  pounds  in  1929  to 
16.1  million  pounds  in  1932,  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth.  In 
the  same  period,  however,  the  average  lonit  value  declined  by  more 
than  one-half.   In  1936  exports  of  cacao  were  somewhat  smaller 


1/  Bvmches  of  50  pounds. 
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than  in  1932  (15.4-  million  poxinds),  but  in  1937  were  16.1  million 
pounds.   In  1938  they  declined  shcirply  to  12.2  million  pounds,  but 
were  94-  percent  of  those  in  1929.   Unit  values  increased  by  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  between  1932  and  1937,  but  declined  in 
1938  to  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1929. 


Table  3.-  Costa  Rica:  Exports  of  selected  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Coffee,  1,000  poirnds  — 
Bananas,  1,000  bunches 

of  50  pounds  

Cacao  beans,  1,000 

pounds  


Coffee  — 


Bananas  

Cacao  beans 


Coffee,  pound  

Bananas,  bunch  of  50 

ppimds 

Cacao  beans,  pound  — 


Quantity 


^3,393 

6,723 

13.022 


^0,78A 

3,969 

16,106 


^7,016 

A,  039 

1^1^87 


58,/i.66 

6,038 

16,106 


Value  ( 1 , 000  U .  S .  dollars) 


9,781 

A,58A 

895 


^,316 

2,A51 

501 


A,57A 

2,073 

919 


6,106 
3,050 
1.3^2 


Unit  value  (U.  S.  dollars) 


0.225 

.682 
.069 


0.106 

.618 
.031 


0.097 

.513 
.060 


0.104 

.506 
.083 


55,073 

5,509 

12.198 


A,938 

2,807 

830 


0.090 

.509 
.068 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Informe  de 
la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica,  1938. 
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Composition.  -  By  far  the  greater  part  of  exports  from  Costa  Rica 

m 

consists  of  foodstuffs.   In  each  year  of  the  decade  1929-1938,  nine- 
tenths  or  more  of  the  value  of  total  exports  fell  into  this  classifi- 
cation.  The  ratio  of  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  total  exports  declined, 
however,  from  more  than  97  percent  in  1929  to  about  90  percent  in  1938. 
The  share  of  total  exports  accounted  for  by  gold  meanwhile  increased 
substantially.   Exports  from  Costa  Rica,  by  principal  commodities,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  A. 

For  every  individual  commodity  shown  in  table  A   (except  gold), 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929 
and  1932,  caused  in  considerable  part  by  lower  prices.   All  commodi- 
ties for  which  data  are  available,  except  oranges,  hides  and  skins, 
and  tortoise  shell,  showed  increases  in  dollar  value  in  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1932;  the  values  for  cacao  beans,  honey,  and  gold  in  bars 
were  higher  in  1937  than  in  1929.   For  the  principal  commodities,  the 
ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of  exports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were 
as  follows:  Coffee,  50  percent;  bananas,  6l  percent;  cacao,  93  per- 
cent; and  gold  in  bars,  2,131  percent. 
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The  principal  commodity  in  the  foodstuff  group,  and  the  leading 
Costa  Rican  export,  is  coffee*   Exports  of  coffee  declined,  however, 
from  62  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  1929  to  4.9  percent  in 
1938.   Bananas,  the  second  ranking  Costa  Rican  export,  ranged  between 
25  and  33  percent  of  total  exports  in  the  decade  1929-1938  (28  percent 
in  1938).   Other  foodstuffs  exported  from  Costa  Rica  include  cacao, 
tuna  fish,  sugar,  honey,  and  oranges.   Cacao  represented  8  percent  of 
total  exports  in  1938,  as  compared  with  6  percent  in  1929,  and  12  per- 
cent in  1937.   Exports  of  tuna  fish  were  not  shown  separately  in  1929 
and  1932,  and  no  exports  were  reported  in  1936,   In  1938,  however, 
this  product  accoimted  for  more  than  U   percent  of  all  exports,  in  terms 
of  value.   Combined  exports  of  sugar,  honey,  and  oranges  in  1938  con- 
stituted less  than  1  percent  of  total  exports. 

Costa  Rican  exports  of  gold  in  bars,  the  second  ranking  export 
group,  have  increased  sharply  in  both  value  and  percentage  share  in 
recent  years.   In  1929  and  1932  gold  in  bars  constituted  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  value  of  total  e:q)ortsj  in  the  period  1936-1938  it 
was  between  A  euad   5  percent.   Exports  of  money  (cash),  not  reported 
separately  in  1929  and  1932,  increased  from  less  than  1  percent  of 
total  exports  in  1936  to  more  than  2  percent  in  1938.   These  ship- 
ments are  believed  to  have  been  foreign  money  (formerly  legal  tender 
in  Costa  Rica)  returned  to  the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
other  Centred  American  countries. 
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Other  Costa  Rican  export  groups  and  commodities  in  the  decade 
1929-1933  accounted  for  but  from  1.3  to  3  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
exports.   In  the  order  of  their  importance  in  1938,  these  were  mineral 
earths  (concentrates),  wood,  ipecacuanha  roots,  hides  and  skins,  cattle, 
tortoise  shell,  rubber,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

Destination.  -  The  principal  mfcrkets  for  exports  from  Costa  Rica 
in  1933,  with  share  of  the  value  of  total  exports  taken  by  each  country, 
were  the  United  States,  46  percent;  the  United  Kingdom,  24.  percent; 
and  Germany,  19  percent.   Other  markets  in  1938  included  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Canal  Zone,  Japan,  France,  Colombia,  and  Italy.   Exports 
from  Costa  Rica  to  selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938,  are  shown  in  table  5.   More  detailed  date  for  1937  are  shown 
in  table  6, 

In  the  course  of  the  decade  1929-1938,  the  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  purchasers  of  Costa  Rican  exports  were 
practically  reversed.   The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  declined  irregu- 
larly from  53  percent  in  1929  to  2U   percent  in  1938,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  increased  from  31  percent  to  4,6  percent.   In  value. 
United  Kingdom  purchases  of  Costa  Rican  products  ranged  from  2,2 
million  dollars  (1936)  to  8.4  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they 
were  2.5  million  dollars.   United  States  purcliases  from  Costa  Rica 
varied  from  3.2  million  dollars  (1932)  to  4.8  million  (1929),  and  in 
1938  were  4.6  million. 
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Table  6.-  Costa  Rica:  Foreign  trade,  by  geographic  areas 
and  principal  countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


Exports  1/ 


Exported  to  - 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Canal  Zone  

Colombia  

Panama  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 

Total  

Europe: 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Belgiiam 

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  

Asia: 

Japan  

All  other  Asiatic 
countries  

Total r- 

Africa  

Oceania  

Grand  total  


Value 


5,188 

76 

169 

U6 

82 


^,749 


2,306 
2,241 
299 
228 
328 
156 
92 

31 


5,681 


72 


72 


2/ 

10 


11,512 


Percent 

of  total 

exports 


45.1 

.6 

1.5 

1.3 

.7 

.7 


49-9 


20.0 

19.5 

2.6 

2.0 
2.8 
1.4 


.3 


49.4 


.6 


.6 


i/ 


100.0 


Imports  1/ 


Imported  from  - 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Nicaragua  

Venezuela  

Panama  

Mexico  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  


Value 


5,048 

45 

265 

172 

119 

41 

126 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

All  other  European 
countries  


Total 


Asia: 

Japan  

Thailand  (Siam)  — 
All  other  Asiatic 

countries  

Total  

Africa  

Oceania  

Grand  total  


5.816 


859 
2,748 
160 
301 
185 
181 

370 


4,804 


977 
89 

221. 


1.259 


2/ 


11,879 


Percent 

of  total 

imports 


42.5 

.4 

2.2 

1.5 

1.0 

.3 

1.1 


49.0 


7.2 
23.1 
1.3 
2.6 
1.6 
1.5 

3.1 


40.4 


8.2 
.8 

1.6 


10.6 


ll 


100.0 


y     General  trade. Biillion,  specie,  and  parcel  post  are  included. Transit 
and  transshipment  trade  is  excluded.   Export  values  are  f .o.b.  as  declared  by 
inerchants,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  staple  exports  (e.g.,  coffee  and  bananas) 
for  which  official  valuations,  revised  annually,  are  employed.   Import  values  are 
c.i.f.  Costa  Rican  port  or  frontier,  as  per  consular  invoices,  excluding  import 
dtitles. 

2/  Less  than  500. 

"^     Less  than  .005  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S,  Tariff  Commission  from  Informe  de  la  Direcci6n 
General  de  Estadistica,  1937 
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Germany  occupied  third  place  as  a  market  for  Cost^  Rican  exports 
throughout  the  decade  1929-1938.   Its  share,  which  amounted  to 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  1929,  declined  to  7  per- 
cent in  1932,  but  was  16  percent  in  1936  and  19  percent  in  1938.   The 
value  of  German  purchases  ranged  from  519  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to 
2.2  million  dollars  (1937);  in  1938  it  was  1.9  million  dollars.   The 
shares  of  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  were  greater  in  the  period  1936- 
1938  than  in  1929  and  1932,  but  these  countries  are  not  important  pur- 
chasers of  Costa  Rican  products.   In  1938  the  three  together  accounted 
for  2.5  percent  of  total  exports,  in  terms  of  value  (see  table  5). 

Costa  Rican  exports  to  other  covmtries  of  Latin  America  are  not 
large.   In  1937  they  amounted  to  315  thousand  dollars,  or  2.7  percent 
of  total  exports.   The  principal  Latin  American  markets  in  that  year 
were  Colombia  and  Panama. 

During  the  decade  1929-1938,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  absorbed  almost  all  the  coffee  exported  from  Costa 
Rica.   The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  purchaser,  taking  between 
one- third  and  three-fourths  of  all  such  exports,  but  pvtrchases  in  the 
period  1936-1938  were  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  1929  and  1932. 
Germany  generally  occupied  second  place,  and  the  United  States  third 
place,  althoxjgh  in  1936  and  1937  German  purchases  were  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,   United  States  purchases  of  Costa 
Rican  coffee  have  increased  markedly  in  recent  years;  in  1937  and 
1938  they  were  more  than  twice  as  large  (quantity  basis)  as  in  1929 
and  1932.   In  1938  the  United  Kingdom  took  1,2   percent  of  the  coffee 
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exported  from  Costa  Rica,  Germany  took  25  percent,  and  the  United  States, 
23  percent.   Minor  purchasei's  incltided  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  'France, 
Canada,  and  Italy.   The  German  market,  for  Costa  Rican  coffee  was  kept 
open  by  a  compensation  arrangement  for  the  duration  of  the  1938-1939 
crop.  j 

The  United  States  has  been  the  predominant  purchaser  of  Costa 
Rican  bananas,  its  share  in  the  trade  ranging  from  72  percent  (1929) 
to  9A  percent  (1932) ;  in  1938  it  was  80  percent.   The  remainder  has 
gone  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Germany,   Germany  has 
been  the  principal  market  for  Costa  Rican  cacao.   Its  share  in  1938 
was  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  value,  with  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  as  the  other  important  destinations.   All  Costa  Rican  exports 
of  gold  in  bars,  and  nearly  all  exports  of  tuna  fish,  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 
Imports  into  Costa  Rica. 

Trend.  -  Significant  features  of  the  Costa  Rican  import  trade  in 
the  decade  1929-1938  include  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of 
its  position  as  the  principal  supplier,  the  decline  in  the  importance 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  increase  in  the  shares  of  the  import 
trade  obtained  by  Japan  and  Germany.   Imports  into  Costa  Rica  from  all 
countries  and  from  the  United  States,  in  the  period  192^-1938,  have 
a'ljeady  been  shown  in  tables  1  «md  2. 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent  detailed 
tables,  was  a  peak  year  both  in  imports  from  the  world  and  from  the 
United  States.   The  value  of  total  imports  in  1929  exceeded  the  average 
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for  the  5  years  192i^-1928  by  36  percent,  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  23  percent  above  the  5-year  average. 

Total  imports  into  Costa  Rica  in  1929  were  valxied  at  20,2  million 
dollars.   They  declined  sharply  in  1932  to  5.5  million  dollars,  or 
27  percent  of  the  1929  level.   After  1932  imports  increased  irregii- 
larly,  reaching  12.6  million  dollars  in  1938,  or  63  percent  of  their 
value  in  1929.   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  imports  in  1939 
were  valued  at  l6.9  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  2>U  percent  over 
1938^ 

Composition.  -  Imports  into  Costa  Rica  consist  almost  entirely 
of  manufactured  products  and  foodstuffs.   The  most  important  import 
groups  are  metal  products,  machinery,  and  vehicles;  textiles;  food- 
stuffs, beverages,  and  tobacco;  petroleum  and  its  products;  and 

2/ 
miscellaneo\JB  manufactures.    Imports  into  Costa  Rica,  by  principal 

commodities,  in  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  are  shown  in  table  7.   Because 
of  changes  in  the  Costa  Rican  import  classifications,  it  has  been 
impracticable  to  provide  data  with  respect  to  individual  commodities 
for  1929  and  1932. 

Of  the  principal  commodities  listed  in  table  7,  the  following 
showed  steady  increases  in  value  from  1936  to  1938:  Iron  and  iron 
products;  machinery  and  accessories;  automobiles,  tires,  and  acces- 
sories; trucks  and  accessories;  tools  and  instruments;  cotton 

"xj    This  figure  incl\:de8  imports  of  equipment  for  development  work 
by  the  Compania  Bananera,  valued  at  3.9  million  dollars.   Excluding 
these  imports,  total  imports  amounted  to  13  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  3  percent  over  1938. 

2/  No  totals  for  imports  by  groins  are  available  in  the  Costa  Rican 
import  statistics.   For  convenience,  however,  the  commodities  listed 
in  table  7  have  been  grouped  tinder  the  classifications  noted  above. 
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fabrics;  blankets  and  imdyed  sailcloth  and  duck;  lard  and  lard  com- 
pounds; gasoline;  paper  and  manufactures;  fertilizers;  and  lumber. 
Other  commodities,  imports  of  which  were  larger  in  1938  than  in  1936 
but  smaller  than  in  1937,  inclijded  railway  materials;  electrical 
materials;  cotton  drills;  wheat  flour;  crude  petroleum;  and 
chemical  products.   The  value  of  imports  of  silk  fabrics,  sacks  of 
all  kinds,  printed  cotton  fabrics,  paraffin,  and  leather  and  mamafac- 
tures  was  smaller  in  1938  than  in  1936, 
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Table  7.  -  Costa  Rlcat  Imports,^  In  tens  of  dollars,  br  principal  groups  and 
commodities.  In  1936,  1937,  and  1933£/ 


(Value  in  thousands  of  C.  S.  dollars^) 


Conmodity  group  or  conmodi 


t^ 


Grand  total 


Metal  products,  and  machinery  and  Tehlcles: 
Iron  and  steel  products,  n.e.s.  — ■ 
Mechinery  and  accessories   ■  ' 
Railway  materials 


Automobiles  and  accessories,  including  tires 
Truclcs  and  accessories  - 

Tools  and  instruments 
Electrical  material 


Radio  apparatus  and  accessories 

Iron  tubes,  galvanized  

Airplanes  and  accessories 
Locomotives  and  accessories 
Stnictural  steel       - 

Wire,  fence  — 

Tractors  and  accessories  — 
Uacbetes  


Textiles: 

Cotton  fabrics,  fine  and  fancy 
Silk  fabrics  


Blankets,  unbleached,  plain  or  twilled; 

sailcloth  and  duck  

Sacks  of  all  kinds  ——————— 

Cotton  drills  (suitings)  — — ^ 

Cotton  fabrics,  printed         ■ 

Bed  ticking  


undyed 


Cotton  hosiery  

Rayon  and  silk  hosiery 

Blankets  — 

Smallvares  — _ 

Cotton  thread  

Linen  


Foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco: 
Wheat  flour ---■•- 


Lard  and  lard  compounds 

Cigarettes 

Coconut  end  olive  oil 

fish,  canned,  etc. 


1936 


3,937 


1  Percent 

of  total 

imports 


1*221 


i/223 

158 
96 
36 

126 
81 
33 


% 


K 

6/ 

59 
6/ 

62 


188 
156 

97 

155 

81 

160 

U6 

102 

71 

76 

77 

101 

89 


556 

U6 

67 

72 

28 


100.0 


4.2 
2.7 
3.4 
1.9 
1.1 
.4 
1.5 
1.0 


2.2 
1.9 

1.2 

1.8 

1.0 

1.9 

1.4 

1^ 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 


6.6 

1.7 

.8 

.9 

.3 


Value 


Percent 
;of  total 

ImtJorts 


11.879 


1/520 

1/306 

191 

208 

137 

53 

123 

97 

120 


5 

6/ 


55 


70 


249 
184 

131 

216 

189 

152 

lU 

128 

84 

104 

82 

54 

98 


655 
197 

88 
115 

46 


W.Q 


4.4 
2.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.2 

•4 
1.0 

.8 
1.0 


2.1 

1.5 

1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

.7 

.5 

.8 


5.5 
1.6 

.7 
1.0 

.4 


1938 


Value 


Percent 

:of  total 

imports 


j.^.6a 


626 

530 

285 

226 

189 

175 

152 

120 

94 

87 

86 

82 

74 

63 

60 


320 
U6 

U5 

Ul 

138 

136 

U9 

106 

93 

89 

89 

73 

79 


604 

228 

110 

87 

80 


IQO.Q 


5.0 

4.2 

2.3 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

.9 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.5 


2.5 
1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 


4.8 

1.8 

.9 

.7 

.6 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*. 
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Table  7.  -  Costa  Rica:  Imports,-'  In  terns  of  dollars,  ty  principal  groups  and 
commodities.  In  1936,  1937,  and  1938^-  continued 

(V^lue  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  doUara^/) 

I    '  1936 i_ 

.ij  :       :  Percent: 


J=222. 


CoTnmodity  group  or  commodity 


Petroleum  and  its  products: 
Gasoline 

Petroleum,  crude 
Paraffin 

Miscellaneous  manufaotxires: 
Paper  and  manufactures  — 
Leather  and  manufactures  - 


Value 


Chemical  products 

Cement  

Fertilizers  

Lumber  

Hats  of  all  kinds 

Paints — 

Industrial  oils 

Vegetable  oils,  except  coconut  and  olive  oil 


271 
U2 
122 


203 

2^3 

181 

186 

109 

20 

UU 

61 

LB 

29 


Cattle  

All  other  commodities 


-s   156 
-j  2,76^ 


of  total 
imports 


3.2 
1.7 
1.5 


2.^ 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

1.3 

.2 

.5 

.7 

.6 

.3 

1.9 

32.9 


353 
182 
125 


293 

23U 

217 

186 

127 

30 

69 

88 

50 

188 
-i,900 


Percent 

of  total 

Imports 


Jt22S_ 


3.0 
1.5 
1.1 


2.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.1 

.2 

.6 

.7 

.3 

1.6 

a. 3 


Valvie 


a2 

180 
U7 


303 
226 
201 
187 
13A 
126 
108 
lOA 
75 
73 

11 

A,733 


Percent 

of  total 

JjaPorts 


3.3 

l.A 

.9 


2.^ 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.1 

37.-4 


y General  imports.  Eulllon,  specie,  and  parcel  post  are  included.  Transit  and  transshipment  trade 
is  excluded.  Values  are  c.i.f.  Costa  Rican  port  or  frontier,  as  per  constilar  Invoices,  excluding  Import 
duties. 

2/  Because  of  changes  in  the  import  classifications,  it  has  been  Impracticable  to  provide  data  for  1929 
and  1932.   Total  imports  in  these  years  were  as  follows:  1929  -  80,656,000  colones  ($20,16/1,000)}  1932  - 
23,995,000  colones  ($5,A53,QOO) . 

2/  Beginning  with  1936  the  Costa  Rlcan  Import  statistics  are  recorded  In  U.  S.  dollars}  prior  to  1936 
they  were  recorded  in  colones, 

jj    Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  based  on  those  given  In  the  Costa  Rlcan  Import  statistlee 
for  1938.   Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

^    Because  of  differences  In  the  presentation  of  Imports  by  commodities  In  the  official  scbsdulas,  data 
for  1936  and  1937  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  1938. 

6/  Not  shown  separately;  If  any.  Included  In  "all  other  commodities." 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  tJ.  S.  Tariff  Conmlsslon' from  Informe  de  la  Dlreocion  General  de  Estadlstlca. 
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In  the  metal  products,  machinery,  and  vehicles  group,  the  leading 
imports,  with  their  share  of  the  value  of  total  imports  in  1938,  were 
iron  and  steel  products,  n.e.s.,  $  percent;  machinery  and  accessories, 
U,2   percent;  railway  materials,  2.3  percent;  and  automobiles  and 
accessories,  including  tires,  1,8  percent.   Other  products  included 
trucks  and  accessories,  tools  and  instruments,  electrical  material, 
and  radio  apparatus  and  accessories  (see  table  7). 

The  principal  products  in  the  textiles  group  in  1933  were  cotton 
fabrics,  fine  and  fancy;  cotton  drills;  printed  cotton  fabrics; 
silk  fabrics;  unbleached  blankets,  plain  or  twilled,  and  undyed 
sailcloth  and  duck;  and  sacks  of  all  kinds.   Other  commodities 
included  cotton  hosiery,  cotton  thread,  and  cotton  yarn. 

Wheat  flour  is  the  most  important  Costa  Rican  import  in  the 
foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco  group;  its  ratio  to  total  imports, 
however,  declined  from  6.6  percent  in  1936  to  4.. 8  percent  in  1933. 
Other  imports  in  this  group  include  lard  and  lard  compounds;  cigarettes; 
coconut  and  olive  oil;  canned  fish;  semolina;  whisky;  rice;  oats; 
and  condensed  milk. 

Petroleum  and  its  products  accounted  for  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  Costa  Rican  imports  in  1933.   The  principal  commodi- 
ties were  gasoline  (3.3  percent)  and  crude  petrolevua  (1.^  percent); 
paraffin,  asphalt,  and  diesel  oil  also  were  imported. 

Costa  Rican  imports,  other  than  those  fsLLling  into  the  groups 
mentioned  above,  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  manufactvired  products. 
The  most  important  classifications  are:  Paper  and  its  manufactures; 
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leather  and  manufactures;  chemical  products;  cement;  fertilizers; 
and  lumber. 

Sources,  -  The  principal  sources  of  imports  into  Costa  Rica  in 
1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value  of  total  imports  furnished  by  each 
country,  were:  The  United  States,  U9   percent;  Germany,  20  percent; 
the  United  Kiiigdom,  7  percent;  and  Japan,  6  percent.   Other  suppliers 
in  1933  included  Italy,  Belgium,  Honduras,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Curacao,  and  Panama. 

The  United  States  was  by  far  the  leading  supplier  of  Costa  Rican 
imports  in  the  decade  1929-1938,  its  share  ranging  from  ^  percent 
(1937)  to  53  percent  (1932).   In  value,  imports  from  the  United  States 
varied  from  2.9  million  dollars  (1932)  to  9.7  mill  ion  dollars  (1929); 
in  1938  they  amounted  to  6.2  million  dollars. 

During  the  decade  1929-1938  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
occupied  second  and  third  places,  respectively,  in  the  Costa  Rican 
import  trade.   The  share  of  Germany,  which  was  17  percent  in  1929, 
fell  to  12  percent  in  1932,  but  reached  2A  percent  in  1936;  it  de- 
clined to  20  percent  in  1938.   The  value  of  imports  from  Germany 
ranged  from  6it3  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  3.5  million  dollars  (1929); 
in  1938  it  was  2.5  million  dollars.   The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
declined  from  13  percent  in  1929  to  less  than  7  percent  in  1938. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  ranged  in  value  froa   596  thousand 
dollars  (1932)  to  2.5  million  dollars  (1929),  and  in  1938  were  831 
thousand  dollars. 
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Japan,  which  was  an  unimportant  supplier  of  .Costa  Rican  inports 
in  1929  and  1932,  furnished  between  6  and  8  percent  of  all  imports  in 
the  years  1936-1938.   The  value  of  imports  from  Japan  in  1938  was  782 
thousand  dollars.   During  the  decade  1929-1938,  the  share  of  Italy 
varied  between  2  and  3  percent,  and  that  of  France  between  1  and  3 
percent  (see  table  5). 

Costa  Rican  imports  from  other  countries  of  Latin  America  in  1937 
were  valued  at  716  thousand  dollars,  or  6  percent  of  total  imports. 
The  principal  Latin  American  sources  of  imports  in  that  year  were 
Nicaragua,  Venezuela,  and  Panama.   The  Costa  Rican  import  statistics 
do  not  list  imports  of  commodities  by  countries  of  origin. 
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United  States  Trade  with  Costa  Rica 

The  large  investanent  of  United  States  capital  in  new  banana  planta- 
tions and  in  the  construction  of  highways  in  Costa  Rica  ha?  been  the 
most  significant  development  in  recent  United  States  commercial  rela- 
tions with  that  covmtry.   Principally  because  of  this  flow  of  capital, 
United  States  trade  with  Costa  Rica  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
few  years. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

In  the  period  192>^-1928,  when  both  the  prices  and  the  output  of 
bananas  and  cacao  in  Costa  Rica  were  comparatively  high,  United  States 
imports  from  that  country  (not  including  gold)  averaged  5«6  million 
dollars  annually.   Imports  declined  materially  thereafter,  reaching  a 
low  of  2.1  million  dollars  in  193^;  they  then  recovered  to  a  high  of 
4«A  million  dollars  in  1937,  emd  amounted  to  3 -2  million  dollars  in 
1939.   A  large  part  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Costa 
Rica  in  recent  years  is  attributable  to  the  decreased  value  of  imports 
of  bananas  and  cacao,  which  together  represented  four-fifths  of  the 
total  trade  in  1929  but  only  somewhat  more  than  one-half  in  1939 • 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  imports  have  increased,  having 
been  almost  15  percent  greater  in  the  first  12  months  than  in  the 
preceding  period  (see  table  3). 

The  most  notable  recent  development  in  United  States  exports  to 
Costa  Rica  has  been  the  sharp  increase  in  the  value  of  the  trade  in 
the  last  2  years.   Exports  rose  from  5 .4  million  dollars  in  1938  to 
9.8  million  dollars  in  1939,  and  to  11.6  million  dollars  in  the  first 
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12  months  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  weir  ( see  table  8)  • 
The  increased  trade  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  investment 
of  new  United  States  capital  in  Costa  Rica  said,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  to  the  divsrsion  of  Costa  Rican  purchases  from  European 
sources.   Of  the  total  exports  to  Costa  Rica  in  1939y  merchandise 
valued  at  approximately  k  million  dollar s,-^/  or  all  but  a  small  part 
of  the  increase  in  trade  in  that  year  (compared  with  1938),  consisted 
of  equipment  and  supplies  purchased  by  the  Compania  Bananera  de  Costa 
Rica,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  developing  new  banana-producing  sites  on  the  Pacific  ooast. 

Because  of  considerably  increased  exports  to  Costa  Rica  after 
1937,  that  country's  share  in  aggregate  United  States  sales  to  Latin 
America  rose  materially  and  in  1939  was  greater  than  for  many  previous 
years  (see  table  8), 


1/  Pan  American  Union,  Annual  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America, 
1939,  p.  112. 
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Table  8.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Costa  Rica, 
1924-1939,  and  in  the  first  12  months  of  the  European  war 


(Value  in  thoug9.ndg_Qf  U.  S»  dollgirs) 
imports  j/ 


General 


Year 


Value 


I Percent  of  total: 
:  United  States  i 
:  imports  frcm  s 
t   Latin  America  t 


Exports  (inclt  reexrx^rts) 


Value 


— I 


4,689 
4,792 
7,052 
6,035 
5,555 


0-45 


.63 

.59 


1929 

1930  _. 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937  — - 
1938 

1939  2/  - 


« 

5,203     t 

.51 

s 

4,813     s 

.71 

• 

3,736     1 

.78 

t 

3,687     i 

l.U 

: 

3,9U     J 

1.25 

1 

i 

12  mos,  Sept«ri 

Aug.  2/     t 

1938-1939  t 

1939-1940  : 


2,102 
3,089 
3,347 
4,434 
4,102 

3,230 


3,334 
3,816 


Percent 
change 


— :    ■^U.5 


1/  Not  including  gold,' 
1939. 

2/  Preliminary. 


.57 
.67 
.67 
.66 
.90 

.62 


•71 
.62 


5,965 
6,'800 
6,312 
7,298 
8,088 

8,313 
4,554 
3,523 
2,435 
2,424 

3,126 
2,318 
3,027 
4,477 
5,UB 

9,786 


7,753 
11,577 


+49.3 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 

exports  to 
Latin  America 


0,81 
.81 
.76 
.91 
.97 

.91 
.72 

1.13 
1.25 
1.12 

1.02 
.67 
.77 
.77 

1.10 

1.72 


1.58 
1.58 


imports  of  which  amounted  to  $552,560  in 


Source: 
Commerce. 


Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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United  States  Imports  from  Costa  Rica. 

Composition.  -  Bananas,  coffee,  and  cacao  customarily  have  com- 
prised all  but  a  small  part  of  United  States  imports  from  Costa  Rica, 
although  in  recent  years  the  aggregate  importance  of  these  commodities 
has  declined.   Coffee  has  increised  its  participation  in  the  trade, 
whereas  the  share  of  bananas  and  cacao  has  decreased.   In  1929  coffee 
represented  16  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  trade,  bananas  68 
percent,  end  cacao  13  percent  (total,  97  percent);  by  1939  coffee  had 
risen  to  28  percent,  while  banencs  had  fallen  to  51  percent  and  cacao 
to  5  percent  (total,  BA   percent). 

The  production  and  export  of  Costa  Ricen  coffee  have  expanded 
substantially  in  the  decade  1930-1939,  and  the  United  States  demand 
has  likewise  increased.   The  quantity  imported  in  each  of  the  years 
1937-1939  was  more  than  twice  that  in  1929,  but  owing  to  low  prices 
the  relative  increase  in  the  value  of  the  trade  was'  not  so  great  (see 
table  9)  •   Uluch  of  the  Costa  Rican  coffee  is  mild  and  is  purchased  at 
higher  prices  than  most  United  States  imports.   Although  Costa  Rica 
is  not  a  large  source  of  coffee  for  the  United  States,  its  share  in 
the  trade  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 

Under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed  on  November  28, 
194-0,  by  the  United  States  and  14.  coffee-producing  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to  promote  the  orderly 
marketing  of  coffee,  the  United  States  market,  and  exports  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  will  be  allocated  among  the  various  coffee-producing 
countries.   The  agreement  provides  that  the  United  States  will  permit 
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the  entry  of  an  aggregate  maximum  of  2,1  billion  poiinds  of  coffee  (or 
15 .9  million  bags  of  60  kilograms  net)  of  which  a  maximum  of  26.5 
million  pounds,  or  1,3  percent  of  the  total,  may  come  from  Costa  Pdca. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  Costa  Rica  was  dependent  upon 
the  European  market  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  its  sales  of 
coffee,  whereas  the  United  States  took  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total.   As  a  result  of  the  war,  Costa  Rica  lost  a  large  part  of  its 
European  market.   The  comparatively  large  basic  quota,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  sales  of  coffee  to  the  United  States,  therefore,  ere 
of  special  importance  to  Costa  Rica, 

The  trade  in  bananas,  the  largest  import  from  Costa  Rica,  has 
undergone  considerable  change  in  recent  years  e.s   a  result  of  the 
decline  in  prices  and  the  prevalence  of  the  leaf -spot  disease  in  the 
producing  areas  on  the  east  coast.   In  1939  United  States  imports  of 
bananas  from  Costa  Rica  were  two-thirds  the  quantity  and  less  than 
one-half  the  value  of  imports  in  1929.   Part  of  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction on  the  east  coast  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  compensated  for  by 
the  recent  expansion  on  the  Pacific  coast.   In  July  1938  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  the  parent  company  of  the  Compania  Banenera  ^e  Costa 
Rica,  contracted  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  develop,  over 
a  period  of  5  to  8  years,  the  banana  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  company  owned  extensive  undeveloped  acreage  .i/  The 


1/    Standard  Statistics  Company,  Inc.,  Standard  Corporation 
Records,  April  19i;0,  p.  5775. 
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development  work  specified  in  the  contract  involTes,  besides  the  plant- 
ing of  banana  trees,  the  building  of  wharves,  and  the  construction  of 
railroeds.   The  program,  begun  in  August  1938,  is  expected  to  cost  10 
to  12  million  dollars.   The  Costa  Rican  Government,  under  the  con- 
tract, agreed  to  maintain  the  export  tax  on  bananas  at  not  more  than 
2  cents  per  bunch. 

United  States  imports  of  Costa  Rican  cacao  have  declined  sharply 
in  recent  years;  in  1939,  when  they  were  far  larger  than  in  the  2 
preceding  years,  imports  were  less  than  two-thirds  the  qxiantity  and 
only  one-fovirth  the  value  of  imports  in  1929. 

Offsetting  the  decreased  trade  in  cacao  has  been  the  sharp  increase 
since  1937  in  imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  tuna  fish  from  Costa  Rica. 
As  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  in  this  trade,  Costa  Rica  has  become 
the  principal  supplier  for  the  United  States  of  frozen  tuna  fish,  dis- 
placing Japan. 

Dutiable  status  of  imports.  -  Vii'tually  all  of  the  United  States 
imports  from  Costa  Rica  enter  free  of  duty.   The  four  principal  imports, 
bananas,  coffee,  frozen  tuna  fish,  and  cacao,  together  representing  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  total  trade  for  1939,  are  all  on  the  free  list. 
In  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  effec- 
tive August  2,  1937,  the  duty-free  status  of  bananas,  coffee,  cacao, 
and  a  number  of  other  products  was  boimd.   The  import  duties  on  pine- 
apples in  bulk,  prepared  or  preserved  guava,  n.s.p.f .f/end  mango  and 
guava  pastes  and  pulps  were  bound  against  increase  at  the  rates  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  reduced  in  the  trade  agreement  with 
Haiti,  effective  Jme  3,  1935. 


1/  Not  specially  provided  for. 
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United  States  exports  to  Costa  Rlca« 

The  United  States  merchandise  sold  to  Costa  Rica  is  highly  diver- 
sified and  is  comixjsed  almost  entirely  of  manufactures.   The  largest 
groups  of  exports,  shown  in  table  10,  are  machinery  and  rehicles,  and 
metals  and  manufactures  (mainly  of  iron  and  steel).   In  1939  the  lead- 
ing individual  exports  to  Costa  Rica,  shown  in  table  U,  were  wheat 
flour,  railroad  ties,  cotton  cloth,  gasoline,  lard,  kerosene,  and 
galvanized  steel  sheets* 

Probably  the  most  important  influence  upon  the  trend  and  composi- 
tion of  United  States  exports  to  Costa  Rica  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  large-scale  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipnent  by  the  Compania 
Bananera.   In  1939  the  sharp  increases  in  United  States  exports  of 
Diesel  engines,  refined  products  of  petroleum,  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  and  structured,  shapes,  were  largely  the  result  of  purchases 
by  this  compai^.   Inasmuch  as  many  of  these  products  are  doirable 
capital  goods  and  represent  nonrecuiring  purchases,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  company's  development  operations  will  expand  eoqjorts  for  only 
a  limited  period* 

Exports  to  Costa  Rica  of  products  which  were  largely  unaffected 
by  the  purchases  of  the  Compania  Bananera  have  been  materially  re- 
duced in  recent  years*   Costa  Rican  purchasing  power  has  been  de- 
creased recently  by  the  decline  in  the  production  and  price  of 
bananas  and  in  the  price  of  coffee* 
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Table  10,  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  Costa 
Rica  by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 

(Value  in  thoiisands  of  U.  S.  dollars)    


Commodity  groups 


1938 


1939  1/ 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible,  total 
Lard,  including  neutral  lard  


Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible,'  total 
Leather  


Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total  

Wheat  floTir 

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 
wood,  total  


Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  total  — 
Cotton  manufactures  


Wood  and  paper,  total 


Railroad  ties,  creosoted  or  otherwise  preserved  

Boards,  planks,  and  scantlings,  softwoods  


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total 
Refined  mineral  oils  


Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total 


Iron  and  steel-mill  products  

Advanced  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total  

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
Industrial  machinery 


Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  — 


Chemicals  and  related  products,  total  

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 
Chemical  specialties  


Miscellaneous 


Total  exports 


JI61 


28^ 

339 

61 

373 


112 

38 

219 


5,/a6 


—J    _______ 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U. 
of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica. 

Merchandise  trade  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  financial 
transactions  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  (see  table  12). 
During  the  period  1929-1937,  the  value  of  United  States  imports  from 
Costa  Rica  was  customarily  about  equal  to  or  somewhat  larger  than  the 
value  of  United  States  exports  to  that  country.   Since  1937,  however, 
the  United  States  has  had  a  substantial  export  trade  balance  with  Costa 
Rica.   As  seen  in  table  8,  it  amounted  to  1.3  million  dollars  in  1933, 
rose  to  6.6  million  in  1939,  and  to  7.8  million  in  the  first  12  months 
ai!ter  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.   These  export  trade  balances 
are  due  chiefly  to  new  investments  of  United  States  capital  in  Costa 
Rica. 

Data  on  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and 
Costa  Rica,  shown  in  table  12,  cover  only  a  part  of  the  accounts  cus- 
tomarily included  in  such  a  statement.   The  principal  omissions  are 
the  income  frcwi  United  States  direct  investments  (credit)  and  the 
investment  of  new  United  States  capital  in  Costa  Rica  (debit).   Both 
of  these  have  probably  been  large  compared  with  most  other  items  in 
the  statement.   The  direct  investments  of  United  States  citizens  in 

2/ 

Costa  Rica  were  valued  at  13.3  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  1936; 
but  because  of  the  abandonment  of  certain  banana  plantations  and  the 
developnent  of  others,  this  figure  may  have  been  changed  substantially. 
Though  the  income  from  direct  investments  is  not  shown  separately  as  a 

^  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12. 
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credit  item  in  table  12,  a  part  of  the  value  of  imports  from  Costa 
Rica  constitutes  such  income.   Bananas,  for  example,  shipped  to  the 
United  States  are  owned  and  marketed  by  United  States-owned  enterprises: 
a  part  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  their  sale  in  United  States  and 
other  markets  is  retained  as  income  on  the  investment  in  Costa  Rica* 

The  other  item  omitted,  the  movement  of  new  United  States  capi- 
tal into  Costa  Rica,  has  been  substantial  since  193d  as  is  indicated 
by  the  large  expenditures  of  the  CompaHia  Bananera  on  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  development  of  new  banana-producing  area^* 

The  flow  of  United  States  capital  into  Costa  Rica  has  been  further 
increased  by  the  extension  of  governmental  credits  to  Costa  Rica*   In 
October  1939  the  United  States  Export-Import  Bank  made  available  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  a  revolving  credit  of  1  million  dol- 
lars, exclusively  for  purchases  in  the  United  States*   Later,  in 
September  1940,  the  Export-Import  Bank  authorized  a  loan  of  4>*6 
million  dollars  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  construction  of 
a  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway;  a  substantial  part  of  the 
fimds  will  be  iised  to  purchase  materials  and  equipment  in  the  United 
States.   The  loan,  bearing  4  percent  interest  beginning  at  the  end 
of  3  years,  is  to  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  10  years  ftom  the 
proceeds  of  the  Costa  Rican  gasoline  tax*   The  present  heavy  expert 
trade  balance  with  Costa  Rica,  therefore,  is  being  maintained  in  large 
part  by  the  United  States  investment  of  private  and  governments 
funds  in  that  country* 
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